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science. Although he gives full credit to the work of
Newton in explaining the operations of the solar system,
he appears to have little hope that the same system of
induction would lead to similar conquests in other
spheres. Also, as he admits, he has ' touched little more
than those heads which I judged necessary for the
breeding of a young gentleman. Whereas a prince, a
nobleman, and an ordinary^gentlemanjs son should have
different ways of breeding.7 Therefore *it cannot be
considered as a general treatise on education applicable
to the mass of the people, or even to the conduct of a
large school. Also the character of the work is to some
extent polemical, that is, the author attacks vigorously
those points in the received system which he wishes to see
changed. Had it been otherwise he might have given more
weight to intellectual education, as, in the * Thoughts con-
cern ing reading and study for a gentleman,' he admits that
the gentleman's 'proper calling is the service of his country,
and so is most properly concerned in moral and political
knowledge, and thus the studies which more immediately
belong to his calling are those which treat ofwirtues and
vices, of civil society and the^arts of government, and will
take in also law and history.' But even here he adds
the caution that 'men of much reading are greatly
learned but may be little knowing.'

The treatise of Locke should be carefully studied by
every schoolmaster, and the more so because, although
by his system of philosophy he disbelieved in the exist-
ence of innate ideas, and regarded the child's mind as a
piece of white paper or as wax to be moulded, yet he does
not deny the existence of different inherited capacities *in
different individuals. ' Each man's mind has some pecu-
liarity as well as his face, that distinguishes him from all
others, and there are possibly scarce two children who

be conducted by exactly the same method.'